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Clifford’s Assignment: 


This is Vie 10th of 15 excerps 
from former President Johnson’s 
book, u The Vantage Point ” an 
account of his presidency , to be 

published shortly. - 1 • 


‘THE MAKING OF A DECISION’* 
VIETNAM 1967 1968 
(Part Two) 

The two weeks before and two 
months following Tet represented a pe- 
riod of activity as intense as any of my 
Presidency. My advisers and I followed 
developments in Vietnam on a daily 
sometimes hourly, basis. 

I had decided by this time to send 
General Wheeler to Saigon for consul- 
tations wth Bunker and Westmoreland. 
I thought we would benefit from a full 
assessment by this level-headed and 
experienced soldier. I asked him to go 
over the entire situation with West- 
moreland and to form his own judg- 
ment of what should be done. I in- 
structed him to find out what West- 
moreland felt he had to have to meet 
present needs, and what he thought fu- 
ture needs would be for troops, equip- 
ment, or other support. Finally I 
wanted Wheeler to find out how the 
South Vietnamese army was perform- 
ing and what additional help we could 
provide to enable it to fight more 
effectively and improve more rapidly. 

Wheeler and Westmoreland undoubt- 
edly presumed that a large buildup of 
our armed forces was possible, if not 
likely. They also anticipated a high- 
level review of our war strategy- This 
had influenced their suggestions as to 
what could be done to strengthen our 
position in Vietnam. ' 

Their preliminary proposal was that 
we consider assigning about 108,000 
men over the next two months, pre- 
pare another 42,000 by September, and 
program a final group of 55,000 by the 
end of 1968. The total to be peadied for 
possible assignment was slightly more 
than 205,000. 

At tlie February 27 meeting Mc- 
Namara presented three options for 
consideration. One was to accept the 
Wheeler-Westmoreland proposal. This 
would require an increase in military 
strength of about 400,000 men, he said, 
and an expenditure of an additional 
$10 billion in fiscal 1969. The second 
option was to combine the military in- 
crease with a new peace initiative. At 




: 


‘Give Me the Lesser 




that point Rusk stated that if we made 
a peace proposal, it should be specific. 
He suggested that we might stop 
bombing at the 20th parallel, or stop 
bombing altogether if Hanoi would 
withdraw military forces from Quang 
Tri province, just below the DMZ. 
McNamara's third option was to main- 
tain the status quo on troop commit- 
ments and change our strategy, pro- 
tecting only “essential” areas and re- 
ducing offensive operations in unpopu- 
lated regions. 

I returned to Washington at 2 a.m. 
on February 28. Wheeler arrived from 
Saigon four hours '.later, and we met , 
for breakfast. 

It was Wheeler’s judgment that 
Westmoreland needed a reserve force 
of ‘‘about two divisions.” He recom- 
mended that we seriously consider the 
three-phase increase he and Westmore- 
land had worked out. . 

I asked Secretary McNamara how 
we could raise the troops to meet the 
Wheeler Westmoreland proposal, if we 
decided to do so. McNamara said that 
we would have to call up about 250,000 
reserves for all services, mostly for the 
Army. We would have to extend enlist- 
ments by six months for men already 
in service. He estimated that we would 
have to increase our budget by $10 bil- 
lion in 1969 and by $15 billion in 1970. 



Clark Clifford meets with Mr. Johnson in July, 1967, in one of many conferences on ways to get Hanoi to the peace table. 


I asked him whether he accepted the 
forecast that we would have to expect 
to give up territory if we did not send 
men in the numbers being discussed. 
McNamara said he disagreed. He 
thought that adding 200,000 men would 
not make a major difference, since the 
North Vietnamese would probably add 
men to meet our increase. He believed 
that the key was the South Vietnamese 


army — how fast it could be expanded 
and how well it would fight. 

I told my advisers that I was not pre- 
pared to make any judgment at that 
time. We needed answers to many 
questions. I asked Clark Clifford to 
head a group to consider these de- 
manding problems. The last thing I 


said was: “Give me the lesser of evils. 
Give me your recommendations.” 

I know that one of the first things 
the Clifford group had done was to 
make a sharp distinction between pres- 
ent needs and capabilities and the 
longer-run question of strengthening 
our overall military position during 
the next year. The full report I re- 
ceived at the meeting of March 4 made 
that distinction clear. A copy of the 
group’s written report was distributed 
to everyone at the table- The report 
first described the Wheeler-Westmore- 
land proposal for troop increases and 
Wheeler’s suggestions for building up 
our strategic reserves at home. By call- 
ing up reserves, increasing draft calls, 
and extending terms of service, the 
total package would have increased 
our armed forces by 511,000 men by 
June 30, 1969. 

The Clifford group recommended: 
an immediate decision to send ap- 
proximately 23,000 additional men to 
Vietnam; 

a strong representation to the South 
Vietnamese urging them to improve 
their performance; 
early approval of a reserve call-up of 
about 245,000 men; 
reserving judgment on the total 
205,000 package and examination of 
requirements “week by week”; 
an in-depth study of possible new 
“political and strategic guidance” for 
our operations in Vietnam and of 
our overall Vietnam policy; 

“no new peace initiative on Viet- 
nam.” 

On bombing policy, opinions in the 
Clifford group were divided. Some 
wanted a “substantial extension of tar- 
gets and authority” including mining 
Haiphong harbor; others proposed 
only a “seasonal step-up through the 
spring,” without new targets. 

The report and its attachments ad- 
dressed the various questions I h$d 
raised in my directive of February 28. 
Some questions were answered in de- 
tail; others required additional study 
and analysis. As I read the Clifford 
group’s report and its attachments and 
listened to the discussion around the 
Cabinet table, I detected among a few 
advisers a sense of pessimism far 
deeper than I myself felt. I had much 
greater confidence in Westmoreland 
and his staff in Vietnam than many 


people in Washington, especially Pen- 
tagon civilians. I also had more confi- 
dence in the ability and determination 
of the South Vietnamese people to de- 
fend themselves. On the other hand, I 
was deeply conscious of the growing 
criticism we were receiving from the 
press and from some vocal citizens. 

The aspect of the Clifford group’s re- 
port that troubled me most was its to- 
tally negative approach to any possible 
negotiations. On the basis of remarks 
made earlier by Rusk, McNamara, and 
others, and knowing the opinions held 
by various civilians in the Pentagon 
and the State Department, I had begun 
to hope that some new approach might 
emerge from this study. Rusk said that 
there were indications that Hanoi 
might make some changes in its posi- 
tion, but he said he had to describe tlie 
possibilities of peace talks as “bleak” 
at tjiat moment. Later in our discus- 
• slon.jX again to this subject, 

Dep$^Tjt£retary of Defense Paul 
Nitze, who had been working with Kat- 
zenbach, Rostow, and others in a spe- 
cial Vietnam study group, had con- 
cluded with them that a peace initia- 
tive might be possible when the worst 
of the enemy’s offensive was over. He 
said he thought we should make a 
peace move “no later than May or 
June.” 

At that point, Rusk turned to me 
and suggested that we could stop most 
of the bombing of the North during 
the rainy season without too great a 
military risk. I knew Rusk never 
raised this kind of matter without con- 
siderable thought. That morning he 
had sent me a memo prepared by a 
group of British Intellectuals, includ- 
ing economist Barbara Ward, which 
had been referred to him by British 
Ambassador Sir Patrick Dean. It was 
not Rusk’s usual practice to forward 
such items immediately to me, so I re- 
alized that he was taking the content 
seriously. The memo described the 
general situation in Vietnam, and con- 
sidered and rejected either withdrawal 
or a massive invasion of the North. 
Then, in the key paragraph, the memo 
stated: 

Is there an alternative? The Com- 
munists have invented one which 
America might adopt. It is called 
“fighting and negotiating.” At some 
convenient point this spring, Amer- 


ica should do two things simultane- 
ously, stop the bombing of the North 
and mobilize more men for Vietnam. 
It should announce that it will talk 
at any time, appoint negotiators, ap- 
peal to world opinion, remind Hanoi 
of its offers to talk and conduct a 
major peace offensive. At the same 
time, it would reinforce its armies in 
the South and continue the talk of 
“pacification.” 

I knew .that this proposal was on 
Rusk’s mind at our March 4 meeting. 
So when he suggested the possibility 
of a bombing halt, I turned to him and 
said: “Really get on your horses on 
that.” He said he would. 

As our meeting drew to an end, I 
asked General Wheeler whether he 
had informed Westmoreland that wd 
would send 22,000 combat and support 
forces by June 1. Wheeler said that he 
had not— that h^ had beeruwaiting for 
mv . decision. “Tell Vrget *he 

100,000,” I said. is all 

we can give at the moment.” 

The next day, March 5, I met at 
lunch with my senior advisers. We re- 
sumed the discussion of the previous 
day and talked about the complications 
of dealing with a problem such as Viet- 
nam by gradual steps as compared 
with firm and decisive action early in 
a crisis. Rusk speculated that if the 
President’s advisers had recommended 
and President Kennedy had approved 
sending 100,000 men into Vietnam in 
1961, “it might have saved things.” I 
pointed out that Republican candidate 
Richard Nixon was then criticizing us 
for not being tougher in our conduct 
of the war. 

We then discussed the Pueblo and 
its crew. When we concluded this re- 
view, I asked Rusk about his sugges- 
tion the night before for a bombing 
halt Rusk replied that he had given it 
considerable thought. He suggested 
that we include the following para- 
graph in the speech I was planning to 
make on Vietnem: 

After consultation with our allies, 

I have directed that U.S. bombing at- 
tacks on North Vietnam be limited 
to those areas which are integrally 
related to the battlefield. No reason- 
able person could expect us to fail to 
provide maximun support to our 
men in combat. Whether this step I 
have taken can be a step toward 


lower levels in the government, espe- 
cially by Pentagon civilians. 


It was obvious that the sources for 
the story did not know or understand 
what was going on in my mind, and 
they were' not party to my dealings vi 
with my senior advisers; nor did they 
understand the decision-making proc- ,< 
ess. A few people with strongly held . 
opinions were trying to put pressure 
on me through the press to see things 
their way. I also felt that there was 
more than a little political motivation 
behind their action, since the article 
appeared two days before the New r \ 
Hampshire primary. I was convinced 
that this story, and others like it that 
would inevitably follow, would create * ~ 
controversy and solve nothing. Such 
reports would further arouse congres- 
sional critics and give Hanoi an im- 
pression of increased divisiveness in 
our country. It might help prolong the ’ 
war. The fact was that I had firmly de- 
cided against sending anything ap- 
proaching 206,000 additional men to 
Vietnam and already had so informed 
my senior advisers. 


That same morning, March 20, Am- 
bassador Bunker answered the ques- 
tions Rusk had raised concerning a 
bombing halt. The Ambassador was J 
clearly skeptical about any early move 
of this kind. He thought that in the **•» < 
wake of Tet many Vietnamese would , 
misunderstand another peace initia- • 
tive. It was most important, he said, 
that we consult the South Vietnamese ‘ f 
leadership before making a move of 
this kind. He thought it likely that 
Hanoi would respond, not by taking a 
real step toward peace but by trying to 
give the impression it had taken such a 
step. Getting down to the specific pro- 
posals, Bunker said a total bombing 
pause '“would create the greatest diffi- ' 
culties.” 


General Creighton Abrams, West- 
moreland’s deputy commander in Viet- 
nam, had returned with Wheeler. The 
three of us met in the family dining 


peace is for Hanoi to determine. We 
shall watch the situation carefully. 

Rusk then read a memorandum he 
had prepared. He pointed out that for 
the next month or so northern North 
Vietnam would be subject to the mon- 
soon season, so we would not make a 
major military sacrifice if we stopped 
the bombing. We could resume if the 
North Vietnamese launched an all-out 
attack on Khc Sanh or on South Viet- 
nam’s major cities. Rusk was opposed 
to sending official representatives “all 
over the world” to try to convert the 
bombing halt into negotiations, as we 
had during the thirty-seven day pause 
in December 1965-January 1966. He 
said that we should dimply wait for Ha- 
noi's response. The Secretary of State 
urged that we avoid “theological de- 
bates about words” and put the prob- 
lem instead on the “de facto level of 
action.” If Hanoi failed to act, we 
w<ni w resume bombing. Rusk empha- 
sifcefr ‘thaif ft was important “not to em- 
broider the statement with all sorts of 
'conditions’, or ‘assumptions.’” 

I met on March 8 with my senior ad- 
visers for another review of Vietnam 
and a discussion of future plans. By that 
time, Clifford and the Joint Chiefs had 
determined that instead of the 22,000 
additional troops they had suggested 
earlier, the figure could now be raised 
to 33,000. This recommendation presup- 
posed the calling up of selected re- 
serves to active duty. I asked the 
group for further study. Then one of 
my advisers mentioned the original 
proposal for a total deployment of 
205,000 men. 

“I am not going to approve 205,000,” 

I said. I made it clear that I did not 
favor this proposal, or anything ap- 
proaching it. 

On Sunday, March 10, Rusk came to 
* the White House for lunch. 

That morning, The New York Times 
carried a story under the headline: 
“Westmoreland Requests 206,000 More 
Men, Stirring Debate in Administra- 
tion.” This report claimed that the 
Wheeler-Westmoreland contingency 
plan had touched off “a divisive inter- 
nal debate within high levels of the 
Johnson administration.” I suspected 
where the story had come from after 
comparing its content and tone with 
some of the more pessimistic assess- 
ments compiled in previous weeks at 


room of the White nouse uu utc uusiii- 
ing of March 26. 

I had scheduled a meeting that day 
with a group of outside advisers, the 
so-called Wise Men. I asked the gener- 
als to join our discussion and to give 
the advisers a firsthand description of 
the military situation. 

I was glad that Wheeler and Abrams J 
were there to report on recent devel- 
opments. I knew that all the outside 
advisers had been treated to a heavy . 
diet of pessimistic press reports on 
Vietnam over the past seven or eight 
weeks. I knew too that staff officers 
from the State and Defense depart-^ , 
ments and the CIA had given them a ", 
fairly gloomy assessment the night be- 
fore. I was bothered because that as- 
sessment did not square with the situa- - . 
tion as I understood it Later I called - 
in the briefing officers to find out 
whether they knew something I did ^.r 
not know, or if they had given the ->,• 
Wise Men information that was not 
reaching me. They insisted that was K\. 
not the case. I think the explanation 
was in part that the briefers, in pass- 
ing on some judgments about Vietnam, . 
especially concerning the situation in , 
rural areas, had used outdated Infor- , 
matlon. In any case, I decided that the 
briefings had been much less impor- . ; 
tant in shaping the views of these out- 
side advisers than was the general 
mood of depression and frustration 
that had swept over so many people as ’ » 
a result of the Tet offensive. . f 

We were moving down to the wire. I 
had decided that I should announce by 
the end of March my decision to with- 
draw from consideration as a candi- >if 
date for reelection. * 

The troop proposal had been refined ; . v 
and was almost in final condition. I . _ 
planned to combine disclosure of those 
figures with the announcement of a ct 
bombing halt at the 20th parallel. **> 
My biggest worry was not Vietnam 
itself; it was the divisiveness and pessi- . 
mism at home. I knew the American 
people were deeply worried. I had seen 
the effects of Tet on some of the Wise 
Men. I looked on my approaching 
speech as an opportunity to help right 
the balance and provide better 
perspective. For the collapse of the 
home front, I knew well, was just what 
Hanoi was counting on. The enemy 
had failed in Vietnam; would Hanoi 
succeed in the United States? I did not 
think so, but I was deeply concerned. 
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